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its back, and continued his triumphant dance,
while all the Devas and all the Rishis assembled
as witnesses of the Great Yogi's power,
Auguste Rodin has written 1 an impassioned
appreciation  of  this  splendid  bronze  from   a
craftsman's point  of view,  protesting  against
the narrow prejudice which has labelled this art
as barbaric.   The tribute from the great French
master makes  further comment almost  super-
fluous.   It is wonderful how the movement of the
Nataraja, in all its seeming nawete, embodies the
mystic idea of divine ecstasy.   There is nothing
in it of the mere animal gaiety of the Dancing
Faun, nor any suggestion of the drunken frenzy
of the Bacchanal.   In its technical treatment the
figure   presents   the   same   broad   anatomical
generalisation and the type of torso peculiar to
the Indian divine ideal.   No one who can appreci-
ate the mastery of the structure of the human
figure and the immense technical skill which the
Hindu sculptor here shows can believe that it was
from want of ability or knowledge that he has
suppressed the smaller details of the muscular
system.   The Indian artist, as a rule, delights in
elaborating detail when he thinks it necessary;
but here, as in all Ms conceptions of Deity incar-
nate, he  has  deliberately  left out the human
details which he thought inappropriate.
The image belongs to the Chola period, about
1 " Acs Asiatica," vol. iiL